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THE POLITICAL POLICIES OF CNUT AS KING OF 
ENGLAND 

On Saint George's day, April 23, 1016, died Ethelred II. Seven 
months later he was followed to the grave by his warlike son. 
Edmund Ironside is counted among the English kings, but with 
doubtful right. In Anglo-Saxon times the monarchy was elective, 
though a constitutional custom seems to have limited the choice to 
the most capable member of the royal family. But in this case no 
real election was ever held. The group of magnates who joined 
with the citizens of London in proclaiming Edmund represented a 
faction only. 1 During these same days, perhaps even earlier, an- 
other assembly of great respectability containing, as it did, the great 
lords of the Church met at some point unknown, and, after choosing 
Cnut as the king of England, repaired to his camp at Southampton 
to give their pledges of loyalty. 2 It seems, however, that neither 
of these elections could have any claim to legality : between the death 
of Ethelred in April and the accession of Cnut at the following 
Christmas gemot, England had no constitutional ruler. For a few 
days after the agreement at Olney, Edmund, it is true, was a recog- 
nized king, but over a part of the kingdom only. In Northumbria 
and Mercia Cnut was the ruler, possessing no doubt the complete 
sovereignty. 3 East Anglia and Wessex alone remained to the old 
dynasty. 

To say that the English throne became vacant on the death of 
Edmund is therefore scarcely correct: East Anglia and Wessex 

1 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (London, 1861 ; Rolls Series, no. 23), A. D. 
1016. 

2 Florence of Worcester's Chronicle (London, 1848; Thorpe's edition), I. 173. 
On the double election, see Freeman, Norman Conquest (New York, 1873), vol. I., 
app., note TT. Freeman gives undue importance to a supposed coronation of 
Edmund. A coronation could hardly remove a defect in the elective title. 

3 Lappenberg and Freeman hold that Cnut, by the agreement at Olney, be- 
came the vassal of King Edmund. See Lappenberg, History of England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings (London, 1845), II. 192; Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 266. 
The view is 1 supported by a statement in Wendover's version of Florence of 
Worcester's Chronicle : " corona tamen regni Eadmundo remansit." See Florence 
of Worcester, I. 178. But Wendover wrote more than a century and a half after 
the event. Even if a vassal relation had been entered into, it could, in this case, 
have but little significance, as Edmund was the weaker of the two. The compact 
of Olney was not, as Freeman would have it, an assertion of Saxon powers, but, 
as Ramsay has pointed out, " a mere capitulation, thinly veiled ". Ramsay, 
Foundations of England (London, 1898), I. 389. 
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alone were in need of a ruler. In the former region there was a 
strong Scandinavian element that doubtless could be depended on to 
declare for Cnut. The only doubtful element in the situation was 
the attitude of the nobility south of the Thames. But Wessex had 
suffered invasion and pillage for more than a generation; the old 
spirit of independence was apparently crushed; no leader of ability 
came forward to urge the claims of the native ethelings. And 
across the Thames were the camps of the dreaded host which had 
come over the sea with Thurkil and Cnut; the Danish fleet still 
sailed the British seas. Resistance was out of the question; the 
magnates meekly accepted Cnut's invitation to assemble at his capital 
city and, at the Christmas gemot at London, the Danish claimant re- 
ceived universal recognition as king of all England.* 

The task that Cnut undertook in the early months of 1017 was 
one of peculiar difficulty. It must be remembered that his only 
right was that of the sword ; also that at this time England was his 
only kingdom, 5 as Denmark was governed by his older brother 
Harold. As a landless prince Cnut had invaded England, had 
wrested large areas from the native line of kings, and now possessed 
the entire kingdom. Something of a like nature occurred in 1066; 
but the differences are also notable. William was the lord of a 
vigorous duchy across the Channel, in which he had a storehouse 
of energy that was always at his disposal. Cnut had no such 
advantages : before he seized the Danelaw, he seems to have had no 
territorial possessions whatever; not till 1019 did he unite the 
crowns of England and Denmark. 

Historians generally appear to believe that in governing his Eng- 
lish kingdom Cnut pursued a conscious and well-defined line of 
action, a system of policies originating early in his reign. He is 
credited with the purpose of making England the central kingdom 
of an Anglo-Scandinavian empire, 7 of governing the kingdom with 

'Florence of Worcester, I. 179. With the exception of Florence, the authori- 
ties all hold that London was a part of Cnut's Mercian dominion ; there 
can be but small doubt that his headquarters were there. See Ramsay, Founda- 
tions of England, I. 389. Freeman follows Florence, Norman Conquest, I. 266. 

5 Since the year 1000 the Danish kings had also held the overlordship of the 
greater part of Norway ; it seems probable that Cnut's brother Harold, while 
refusing to yield any part of Denmark, may have surrendered his Norwegian 
rights to Cnut ; at any rate, the Norse ruler Eric was summoned to assist in the 
conquest of England. But Eric had scarcely left the earldom before it was 
seized by a member of the native dynasty. 

Langebek, Scriptores Rerum Danicarum (Copenhagen, 1777-1878), II. 479, 
" Encomium Emmae ". The encomiast is probably in error when he speaks of 
Cnut as the older of the two ; Danish custom would not have given the throne 
to a younger son. 

' Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 284. 
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the aid of Englishmen in preference to that of his own countrymen, 8 
of aiming to rule England as a king of Saxon type. It is true that 
before the close of his reign Cnut made large use of native chiefs in 
the administration of the kingdom, but such was not the case in the 
earlier years, and at no time did the other kingdoms regard them- 
selves as standing in a vassal relation to the English state. Cnut's 
English policy was not continuous: it changed, and changed rad- 
ically, as the course of events at home or in the North created new 
situations or emphasized particular tasks. The evidence is frag- 
mentary and often difficult to interpret; but, such as it is, it seems 
to indicate three successive policies, each characterizing some par- 
ticular period in the reign. These periods may be roughly delimited 
in the following manner: the years from Cnut's accession in 1016 
(or 1017) to his return from Denmark as Danish king in 1020; the 
period from 1021 to the Norse war in 1026; the closing years of the 
reign, 1027-1035. 

I. 

Cnut was the son of Sweyn the Viking and in many respects his 
character bore resemblance to that of his terrible father; especially 
does he seem to have inherited the elder monarch's remarkable 
shrewdness and love for diplomatic methods, but he was less violent 
and bloodthirsty. Unlike Sweyn, he was anything but a typical 
viking; the lesser excitements of court life appealed to him more 
than the wild life of the sea-king. These differences may, to some 
extent, have been due to a strong strain of Slavic blood, for racially 
Cnut was Danish only in part. His mother was a Slavic princess 9 — 
Gunhild was her Danish name — the sister of Boleslav Chrobri, 10 the 
great Polish duke who later assumed the royal title. It is probable 
that his paternal grandmother too was of Slavic blood: we know 
from a runic inscription that Sweyn's father, Harold Bluetooth, at 
one time had a Slavic queen. 11 It is usually thought that at the 
time of his accession he was twenty-one or twenty-two years old. 
Younger he could scarcely have been, as his stepmother Sigrid began 
her career at the Danish court about 997 ; but there is no reason why 

8 Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 406. 

' English historians have assumed that Cnut's mother was the Swedish queen 
dowager, Sigrid the Haughty, whom Sweyn married about 997 ; at least they 
uniformly speak of Sigrid's son Olaf as Cnut's half-brother. Lappenberg, History 
of England, II. 198 ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 277 ; Ramsay, Foundations 
of England, I. 393. 

10 Danmarks Riges Historie, I. (Copenhagen, 1897-1904, Johannes Steen- 
strup), p. 371. 

"■Ibid., I. 360. 
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he may not have been several years older. 12 But whatever his age, 
he was young in years and younger still in training for government. 
So far as we know his first experience as a ruler came in the autumn 
of 1016. His training was that of a viking, a training that prom- 
ised little for the future. 

It seems therefore a safe assumption that in the adoption of 
policies the king's decision would be influenced to a large degree by 
the advice of trusted counsellors. In the first year of the reign 
there stood about the king three prominent leaders, three military 
chiefs to whom in a great measure he owed his crown. One of 
these, Eadric the Mercian, for obvious reasons never enjoyed the 
royal confidence. Closer to the king stood Earl Eric, for fifteen 
years the viceroy of western Norway and now the Earl of North- 
umbria. Eric was Cnut's brother-in-law and a man of a nobler 
character than was usual among men of the viking type, but he 
knew little of English affairs and for this reason perhaps the king 
gave his confidence to the stately viking, Thurkil the Tall. For 
a ten years' stay in England as viking invader and chief of Ethel- 
red's mercenary forces had surely given Thurkil a wide acquaint- 
ance among the English magnates and considerable insight into Eng- 
lish affairs. 13 

But whatever the reason for the king s choice, we seem to have 
sufficient evidence to conclude that for some years Thurkil held a 
position second only to that of the king. Wherever his name 
appears among the earls who witness royal grants, it holds first 
place. 14 In Cnut's proclamation of 1020, he seems to act on the 
king's behalf in the general administration of justice : 

Should any one prove so rash, clerk or layman, Dane or Angle, as 
to violate God's law or the rights of my kingship or any secular statute, 
and refuse to do penance according to the instruction of my bishops, or 
to desist from his evil, then I request Thurkil the earl, yea, even com- 
mand him, to bring the offender to justice, if he is able to do so. 15 

In case the earl is unable to manage the matter alone, Cnut promises 
to assist. There is something in this procedure which reminds one 
of the later Norman official, the justiciar. That Thurkil's dignity 
is not a new creation is evident from the preamble, in which Cnut 
sends " greetings to his archbishops and bishops and Thurkil earl 

12 Steenstrup places his age at about 22. Normannerne (Copenhagen, 1876- 
1882), II. 298; Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 38s. 

13 For an account of Thurkil's earlier career in England, see Freeman, Nor- 
man Conquest, vol. I., app., note NN. 

"See Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus (London, 1839-1848), nos. 728, 739, and 
731 ; also nos. 727 and 729; but these are of doubtful genuineness. 
15 Liebermann, Gesetse der Angelsachsen (Halle, 1903), I. 274. 
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and all his earls and all his subjects ". 10 The language of the pre- 
amble also suggests that Thurkil may have acted as the king's 
deputy during Cnut's absence in Denmark. It is to be noted that 
of all the magnates Thurkil alone is mentioned by name. The 
dedication of the church at Assandun later in the year affords the 
sources another opportunity to give Thurkil prominent mention ; 
in this instance general reference is made to a number of important 
officials, but Earl Thurkil and Archbishop Wulfstan alone are men- 
tioned by name. 17 

As the years passed, Cnut developed into a remarkable ruler; 
but in this early period of apprenticeship there is little evidence of 
any zeal for good government or any anxiety about reconciling the 
two hostile races. The problem that Cnut and Thurkil had to solve 
was how to establish the new throne among an unfriendly people, 
for the Saxons cannot have regarded the Danish usurper with 
much affection. It is generally believed that Cnut took up his resi- 
dence in the old city of Winchester, though we do not know at 
what time this came to be his recognized capital. It may be true, 
as is so often asserted, that he made England his home from 
personal choice, but it may also be true that he believed his presence 
necessary to hold Wessex in subjection. It is a significant fact that 
during the first decade of his reign he was absent from England 
twice only, so far as we know, and then during the winter months 
when chances of an uprising were most remote. 18 

The first recorded act of the new sovereign was the division of 
the kingdom into four great earldoms. Much has been made of this 
act in the past: the importance of the measure has been overrated; 
the purpose of the king has been misunderstood. Lappenberg views 
it as a step in the direction of reform. 19 Freeman sees it as an 
effort to restore the constitution of the tenth century. 20 Steenstrup, 
on the other hand, regards it as an important innovation. 21 To 
Hodgkin it reveals a king who was " wisely distrustful of his own 
ability to direct personally the details of government throughout the 
whole kingdom ". 22 It seems to the writer, however, that what 

10 Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I. 273. 

"Chronicle (D), A. D. 1020: "On }>isan geare for se cyng and purcyl eorl 
to Assandane and Wulfstan arceb. and oftre biscopas and eac abbodas and 
manega munecas and gehalgodan bset mynster :et Assandune." 

18 The first recorded absence was during the winter of 1019 and 1020; Cnut 
returned in time for the Easter festivities. See Chronicle, A. D. 1020; Florence 
of Worcester, I. 182. The Chronicle tells us of another return from Denmark in 
1023 ; as this return was earlier than the translation of Saint Alphege in June, 
the absence must have been during the winter months. 

19 History of England, II. 197. " Norman Conquest, I. 273. 
21 Normannerne, III. 291-292. 

23 Hunt and Poole, Political History of England, I. (London, 1906), p. 401. 
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Cnut did at this time was merely to recognize the status quo. Eric 
was already Earl of Northumbria, having succeeded Uhtred a few 
months before. 23 Eadric had long been a power in Mercia; 2 * an 
attempt to dislodge him at this time would have been more than 
impolitic. If any action was taken in 1017 with respect to these 
earls and their earldoms, it must have been confirmatory only. Pro- 
vision had to be made, of course, for Thurkil; and as the Earl of 
East Anglia had fallen in the closing battle of the war, it was con- 
venient to fill the vacancy and honor the old viking at the same 
time. 25 

It seems never to have been Cnut's purpose to keep England 
permanently divided into four great jurisdictions ; what evidence we 
have points to a wholly different policy. In 1018 we find as many 
as six earls or duces mentioned in the charters. 26 A document from 
the period of 1020-1023 contains the signatures of seven. 27 Dur- 
ing the first decade of Cnut's reign, fifteen earls appear in his char- 
ters as witnesses or otherwise. 28 Three of these may, however, have 

23 Chronicle, A. D. 1016. 

24 Eadric first appears as ealdorman in Mercia in 1007. See the Chronicle for 
that year. 

25 East Anglia as part .of the old Danelaw must have had a strong Scandi- 
navian element in its population to whom the appointment of such a famous chief 
as Thurkil must have been gratifying. The name of his predecessor, Ulfkytel, 
would indicate that he too was of Northern origin. 

26 Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, nos. 728, 730. * Ibid., no. 735. 

28 The following table is compiled from Kemble's collection of charters 
{Codex Diplomaticus). An effort has been made to sift the evidence and all 
documents which do not seem to bear genuine subscriptions have been excluded. 
Of the charters rejected, nos. 729, 742, 744, and 1327 yield additional information; 
but all are open to suspicion, and one, no. 742, the charter of HealSegen Scearpa, 
is clearly a forgery. 
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been visiting magnates from elsewhere in Cnut's dominions. 29 
Another, Thrym, may not have been an earl, as in another copy of 
the document which he signs as such he appears as plain minister?" 
There remain then the names of eleven magnates who seem to have 
enjoyed the earl's dignity during these years. Of these eleven 
names, seven are Scandinavian and four are Anglo-Saxon; 31 but 
of the latter only one appears with any decided permanence. 

Thurkil, as we have already seen, was ruler of East Anglia and 
next to the king in authority. According to the sagas he was Cnut's 
foster-father. 32 The evidence is not of the best, but the statement is 
not improbable: when Sigrid the Haughty became queen of Den- 
mark, it is likely that the infant son of her banished rival was re- 
moved from the royal surroundings. Thurkil ruled as earl from 
1017 to 1021. After Cnut's return from Denmark in 1020, some 
misunderstanding seems to have arisen between him and the old 
war chief, 38 for toward the close of the next year he was exiled. 
A reconciliation was effected a year later, but for some reason the 
king preferred to leave him as his lieutenant in Denmark, and he 
was not restored to his English dignities. 84 

Eric seems to have taken Thurkil's place as first among the 
earls, 30 ranking as such till his death in 1023. Eric was a Norseman 
but he was closely connected with Danish royalty: he had married 
Cnut's sister Gytha and, if the sagas are reliable, he was Queen 
Emma's third cousin, both tracing their ancestry to Rolf, the founder 
of Normandy. As a ruler of the semi-Norwegian earldom of 
Northumbria, Eric occupied an important position in the state, 
but he was advanced in years, his capital was distant from that of 

20 Sined, Wrytsleof, and Sigtryg (see table). Sigtryg is clearly a Scandi- 
navian name, but I am not so sure about Siraed. As has been pointed out by 
Steenstrup, Wrytsleof is probably the English form of the Slavic name Vratislav. 
Steenstrup, Venderne og de Danske (Copenhagen, 1900), p. 7. 

80 Napier and Stevenson, Crawford Collection of Charters (Oxford, 1895), 
p. 29. 

31 Ethelwerd, Godwin, Ethelred, and Godric. See table. 

32 Flateyarbok (Christiania, 1859-1868), I. 203. 

83 As to the cause of the trouble we are not informed. Steenstrup believes 
that Thurkil was distasteful to the native element and that he may have opposed 
Cnut's new policy of giving the Saxons a larger share >in the government. Nor- 
mannerne, III. 316-317. But there is little evidence that Cnut had taken any 
decided stand on this point as early as 1021 ; and I am inclined to accept Free- 
man's suggestion that Cnut removed him because he feared his growing influence, 
especially after his marriage to Ethelred's daughter. Norman Conquest, I. 287. 

"Chronicle, A. D. 1021, 1023. 

K He soon shares with Godwin the distinction of signing charters as first 
among the earls. See Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, nos. 734, 735, 736, 737, 1316. 
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the king, and he could consequently not fill the place that Thurkil 
had occupied as Cnut's chief adviser. 36 

Eglaf's name appears in a number of documents dating from 
1019 to 1024. He was one of the leaders of the fleet and host that 
came to England in 1009. 37 Later he seems to have entered Ethel- 
red's service. 38 During the closing years of the conflict, he was 
doubtless fighting for Cnut; he was therefore one of the chiefs 
whom the king found it necessary to reward with an earldom. We 
have no definite information as to what region he administered, but 
there are indications that the southern part of the Welsh frontier 
was committed to his keeping. 39 

Hrani's name appears in only four documents but at least as late 
as 1026. His earldom, as we definitely know, was the old region of 
the Magasaetas, the modern shire of Hereford. 40 

Ethelwerd is the first earl with an English name whom we meet 
in any of Cnut's charters. In a document apparently from 1018, 
relating to Devonshire lands, 41 he testifies along with Cnut and a 
number of churchmen, including the monks at Exeter and Crediton. 
He seems to have been placed in charge of the southwestern coun- 
ties in 1016, and was permitted to enjoy the dignity until 1020, when 
he was sent into exile. 42 A dux Ethelred signs a grant in 1019 and 
disappears. As the document involved lands in Dorsetshire, which 
probably made part of Ethelwerd's province, it is likely that we have 
here only a scribal error for Ethelwerd. 43 

Godwin is the first English earl of importance to appear among 
Cnut's magnates. From 1019 to the close of the reign his signa- 
ture appears in almost every document and invariably with the title 
of eorl, comes, or dux. The fact that Godwin found it so easy to 
be present whenever any grant was to be witnessed would indicate 

80 For a good brief sketch of Eric's career, see Napier and Stevenson, Craw- 
ford Collection of Charters, pp. 142-148. 

"Florence of Worcester, I. 161. 

88 See Crawford Collection of Charters, pp. 140-141. 

80 In a document from 1022, Aglaf comes appears as a witness; also, among 
others, " tota ciuitas Gloucestriae ". Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 131 7. 
Eglaf is the only important non-churchman among the witnesses. Welsh annals 
for this same year (1022) tell us that Eilaf ravaged Demetia (southern Wales). 
Annates Cambriae (London, i860; Rolls Series, no. 20). 

"Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 755. A Hrani is spoken of in the sagas 
as the intimate friend and companion of Saint Olaf on his viking expeditions, 
but identification is not possible. Snorre, Saga of Saint Olaf, c. 27 (Kongesagaer, 
Christiania, 1900, ed. Storm). 

41 Crawford Collection of Charters, p. 9. Not in Kemble's Codex. 

42 Ibid., p. 79; Chronicle, A. D. 1020. His title is usually given as ealdorman. 
48 Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 730. Ethelwerd's signature does not 

appear in the document, though he was still apparently holding the ealdormanship. 
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that he could not have been located far away from the royal court; 
perhaps he was closely attached to it. Freeman argues that he 
could not have had more than a shire in his control at first, since 
Cnut had reserved the earldom of Wessex for himself. 44 But we 
do not know how long that arrangement was permitted to last; as 
we have seen, it seems to have been merely a temporary expedient. 
Nor do we know how Cnut interpreted the reservation. It is evi- 
dent that Ethelwerd's authority in the Devon country was not dis- 
turbed by the arrangement of 1017. The sources, however, give but 
meagre information: all that we are permitted to conclude is that 
Wessex, perhaps a part only at first, seems to have been Godwin's 
earldom from the very beginning. 

Hakon signs regularly from 1019 to 1026. He was Eric's son 
and consequently Quit's own nephew. When his father joined 
Cnut in his expedition against Ethelred, the Norse earldom was com- 
mitted to Hakon's keeping. But soon the standard of revolt was 
raised by the young viking whom history knows as Saint Olaf, and 
Hakon was driven from the country. 45 Hakon at once repaired to 
England where he was well received by his uncle who gave him the 
region about Worcester to rule over. 415 In 1026 hostilities broke out 
between Denmark and Norway; the result was the final expulsion 
of King Olaf and the restoration of Hakon to his old viceroyalty. 47 
A few years later he perished in shipwreck. 48 

Of the three remaining magnates, Leofwine, Godric, and Ulf, 
little can be said at this point. Freeman's conjecture that Leofwine 
succeeded Eadric as the chief ruler in Mercia is probably correct. 49 
Godric is no doubt the ealdorman Godric whose signature is found 
in several documents from the closing years of the previous reign. 
Ulf played but a small part in English history, but as the husband 
of Cnut's sister Estrith he was doubtless a man of importance even 
in England. There is nothing to indicate what regions were con- 
trolled either by Godric or Ulf. 

These were the men with whom Cnut shared his authority during 
the first ten years of his reign. For the five years following, charter 
evidence is wholly wanting; those were the years of the wars with 

44 Norman Conquest, vol. I., app., note AAA. 

"For an account of this uprising, see Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf, cc. 30, 31. 

48 Ibid., c. 31 ; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 757. This document appears 
to be a later Latin translation of a genuine Anglo-Saxon writ. Whether Hakon 
succeeded to the earldom of Northumbria after the death of Eric is a question 
that cannot be answered. Cf. Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 400. 

"Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf, cc. 168-171. 
*"Ibid., c. 184; Chronicle, A. D. 1030. 

49 Norman Conquest, vol. I., app., note CCC. 
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Norway and Sweden, of the pilgrimage to Rome, and of the trouble 
with Scotland. These affairs necessitated frequent and protracted 
absences, and, as a consequence, grants were few. But when doc- 
uments reappear in 1032 we note an interesting situation : of all the 
earls of the previous period only one remains, the Saxon Godwin. 
And parallel to his influence seems to run that of the Mercian 
Leofric, the son of Leofwine. We get a glimpse of Siward the 
Strong and find mention of an obscure Elf wine; but the significant 
matter is the absence of the old guard and the prominence of the 
two native lords whose rivalries grew to such importance in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. 

Unsatisfactory as the evidence for the earlier decade is, it is 
not without significance. Even if it does not allow any definite or 
extensive generalizing, we are at least permitted to draw a few sug- 
gestive inferences. I shall attempt to make a brief statement of 
these. 

( 1 ) Cnut apparently retained the old office of the ealdormanship, 
but not in its ancient form. The men who were chosen to fill this 
office had (some of them at least) filled analogous offices in the 
North, and, naturally, there would be a tendency to assimilate the 
functions of the new office to those exercised earlier. The official 
title was gradually coming to be earl instead of ealdorman ; but the 
Scandinavian jarl was more like a viceroy than a mere local admin- 
istrative officer. 60 It seems likely therefore that the local lords came 
to exercise greater authority than earlier. The development of this; 
tendency is clearly apparent in the following reigns. 

(2) As a check perhaps on the local functionaries, Cnut seems 
to have employed an official somewhat like the Carolingian missus, 
a messenger sent to the shire moot to represent royalty. We have a 
solitary instance of such a mission in a document reciting certain 
transactions at a shire court in Hereford. Incidentally it is stated 
that " Tofig the Proud came there on the king's errand." 51 It is 
worth noting that the messenger is a Dane of evident importance 
at court, as his name frequently appears among the ministri witness- 
ing charters. 52 From the same reign we have also the earliest in- 
stance of the Old English writ by which information or mandates 

M Sec Steenstrup, Danelag (Normannerne, IV.), p. no. In the eleventh 
century the jarl had become an official of such extensive authority that the kings 
in the North were reluctant to grant the title. 

"Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 755. I know of no earlier reference to 
such a mission. 

B For further information on this interesting Dane, see Freeman, Norman 
Conquest, vol. I., app., note XXX. 
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were sent directly to the local authorities. 58 We are probably not 
justified in concluding that we have positive innovations in both 
these instances; but as the kings in the North were in the habit of 
dealing frequently and directly with the local assemblies, it seems 
likely after all that we have here Northern customs continued in 
England. 54 

(3) The most important places in the local government were 
given to Danes and Norsemen. So far as we know only two of 
Ethelred's ealdormen, Ethelwerd and Godric, were retained in their 
offices, but of these the former soon suffered exile, while Godric 
seems to have played but a small part in the councils of Cnut. Two 
appointments from the native population were made, those of God- 
win and Leofwine. In the case of Godwin, it is to be observed 
that he was not of the old aristocracy, 55 and that he was closely 
bound to the new dynasty by his marriage to Gytha, 56 the sister of 
Ulf. As to Leofwine's ancestry we are not informed, but one is 
tempted to suggest that the occurrence of the name " Northman " 
in a family living in or near the old Danelaw may indicate Norse 
ancestry. 57 

(4) The more prominent of Cnut's earls were drawn from three 
illustrious families in the North, one Norwegian and two Danish ; 
and the king was connected with at least two of these. Thurkil the 
Tall was the son of Harold, once earl (Snorre calls him king) of 
Scania, an important region at the southern extremity of modern 
Sweden. 58 We have already noted that he was Cnut's reputed 
foster-father. Eric and his son Hakon represented the lordly race 
of the Norse Earl Hakon who in his day was king of Norway in 
everything but name. Cnut's own sister was Eric's wife; his niece 

53 For a good example of the writ, see Codex Diplomaticus, no. 1325. The 
earliest extant is probably no. 731. 

"Illustrations of such practice on the part of the king may be found every- 
where in the sagas. Usually the king appears in person, though the staller as a 
rule presents the royal wishes. See for example, Snorre, Olaf Tryggvesson's 
Saga, cc. 55, 65, 68; Saga of St. Olaf, cc. 61, 113. 

M On the problem of Godwin's ancestry, see Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
vol. I., app., note ZZ. Cf. Hodgkin's view in Political History of England, I. 403. 
Apparently the problem cannot be solved ; but had Godwin belonged to the old 
aristocracy, we should have less difficulty in tracing his lineage. 

56 The prevalence of the name "Gytha" among the Danes in England is due 
in part to the popularity of the name, and in part to the fact that the name was 
also made to serve as a translation of the Anglo-Saxon " Eadgyth " (Edith). 

"'Leofwine had a son, Northman, who was executed in 1017 (see the 
Chronicle for that year). Freeman suggests that the Northman dux who signed 
a charter in 994 may have been Leofwine's father. Norman Conquest, vol. I., 
app., note CCC. Freeman of course does not believe that this Northman was 
anything but a Saxon. 

M Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 341. 
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was given to the younger Hakon. 69 A great Danish chief, Thorgils 
Sprakalegg, had two sons who had earldoms in England, Ulf and 
Eglaf, a son-in-law, Godwin, and a few years later a nephew, 
Siward the Strong, the lord of Northumbria. 60 Another of Cnut's 
sisters was married to Ulf. It seems that Cnut at first had in 
mind to establish in England a new aristocracy of Scandinavian 
origin, bound to the throne by the noble ties of marriage. To this 
aristocracy the North contributed noble and vigorous blood. 

(5) In establishing the earldoms, the old boundaries appear to 
have been respected. We find earls in all the Old English king- 
doms, Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, and Wessex. On the 
Welsh border we seem to find three small earldoms, the regions of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, though these are not neces- 
sarily new creations. 

The same fear for the stability of his ill-gotten throne is to be 
seen in Cnut's relentless attitude toward the old dynasty. It is a 
story of exile and execution and reveals a determination to destroy 
utterly the house of Alfred. 81 Two of the ethelings were, however, 
beyond his reach: the sons of Ethelred and Emma were safe with 
their mother in Normandy. There was close friendship between the 
kings of the North and the lords of Rouen; 62 still, Duke Richard 
could not be expected to ignore the claims of his own kinsmen. So 
long as the princes remained in Normandy, there would always be 
danger of a Norman invasion combined with a Saxon revolt in the 
interest of the fugitive princes. 

But Cnut was equal to the emergency : the ethelings could at least 
be rendered comparatively harmless. If Emma should be restored 
to her former position as English queen, her Norman relatives would 
not be likely to support an English uprising. This seems to have 
been the true motive for Cnut's seemingly unnatural marriage. His- 
torians have seen in it a hope and an attempt to conciliate the Eng- 
lish people, as in this way the new king would become identified 
with the former dynasty. 68 But such a conclusion does but scant 
justice to the moral sense of the English people. William of 
Malmesbury no doubt reflects the opinion of the eleventh century as 

M Florence of Worcester, I. 184. 

60 On the matter of Siward's family I follow Steenstrup, whose conclusions 
seem reasonable. Normannerne, III. 437-440. 

81 For details, see Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 392-393, or any other 
history of the period. 

62 See Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf, c. 20. 

" See Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 394. Steenstrup holds to the same 
opinion. Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 386. Freeman, however, thinks Cnut 
married from personal preference. Norman Conquest, I. 275. 
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well as of his own when he says that he knows not whom to con- 
demn the more, those who gave or the woman who consented. 64 
Furthermore, neither Ethelred nor Emma had ever enjoyed much 
popularity. There is no doubt that a princess of the blood royal 
could have been found for a consort, if the prime consideration 
had been to contract a popular marriage. To the writer it seems 
that Cnut in this case acted rather in defiance of English sentiment, 
and for the express purpose of averting a real danger from beyond 
the Channel. Emma seems to have taken kindly to Cnut's plans, 
for she is said to have stipulated that if sons were born to them, 
they should be preferred to Cnut's older children as heirs to the 
throne, thus by inference abandoning the rights of her sons in 
Normandy. 65 

A third problem was how to provide for the national defense. 
The old military system could obviously not be depended on, and 
the army of conquest could not be retained indefinitely. In 1018 we 
find that the Scandinavian host was paid off and dismissed. It has 
been conjectured that this was done out of consideration for the 
Saxon race; the presence of the conquerors was an insult to the 
English people. 66 It had evidently become necessary to disband the 
force, but perhaps for other reasons. A viking army was an army 
of conquest, rarely of occupation, except when the warriors were 
permitted to appropriate the land; but such was apparently not 
Cnut's intention. In a land of peace as England was now coming 
to be, the viking led an insipid life. To one who is acquainted with 
the saga narratives, the marvel is that such a force could have been 
held together so long as it was. But after the Danegeld had been 
collected, the army was dismissed to the evident satisfaction of all 
concerned. 67 

The dismissal of one host was quickly followed by the organiza- 
tion of another. Far more important than the departure of the fleet 
is the fact that the crews of forty ships remained in the royal 
service. These no doubt furnished the nucleus of Cnut's famous 
guard of house-carles. It is not the purpose to enter on a dis- 
cussion of Cnut's military household ; that has been done elsewhere ; 
but attention should be called to the fact that the house-carles formed 
an army of occupation as well as a personal guard. 68 As the earls 

°*Gesta Re gum (London, 1888; Rolls Series, no. 90), I. 218. 

9 Scriptores Rerum Danicarum, II. 490, " Encomium Emmae ". 

M Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 388. 

m Chronicle, A. D. 1018. 

" On this subject, see Steenstrup, Danelag (Normannerne, IV.), pp. 123 ff. ; 
Larson, King's Household in England before the Norman Conquest (Madison, 
1904), pp. 152 ff. 
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seem to have had similar though no doubt less elaborate house- 
hold guards, 09 it would be possible in cases requiring prompt action 
to mobilize an effective force on short notice. When Cnut went 
abroad in 1019, the larger part of the guard was prudently left in 
England ; only nine ships accompanied the king to Denmark. 70 

II. 

The first four years of Cnut's government can have given but 
little promise of the beneficent rule that was to follow. To the 
conquered Saxon they must have been years of great sorrow. On 
the throne of Alfred sat an alien king who had done nothing as 
yet to merit the affectionate regard of his subjects. In the shire 
courts ruled the chiefs of the dreaded Danish hosts, chiefs who had 
probably harried those same shires at an earlier date. A heavy tax 
had been collected to pay the forces of the enemy, forces that still 
in part remained. The land was at peace, but the calm was the 
calm of exhaustion. The young king had shown vigor and decision, 
but his efforts had been directed toward dynastic security rather 
than the welfare of his subjects. 

But with Cnut's return from Denmark in 1020 begins the second 
period of the history of the reign. It seems that after that date 
more intelligent efforts were made to reconcile the Saxon to foreign 
rule. For one thing, Cnut must have come to appreciate the 
wonderful power of the Church, for an attempt is made to enlist its 
forces on the side of the new monarchy. 

This change in policy seems to have arisen mainly from the new 
situation created by Cnut's accession to the Danish throne. 71 His 
brother Harold died, it appears, in 1018, about the time when Cnut 
was reorganizing the military forces of England. Not till the next 
year did he venture across the North Sea. He remained in Den- 
mark through the winter, but returned in time for a great meeting 
of the lords at Easter. 72 An indication of a departure from the 
older policies is found in a remarkable proclamation that was issued 
to the nation during that year. 

This document bears no date, but Liebermann is no doubt correct 
in placing it some time in 1020. 73 It was clearly published some 
time after the meeting of the Easter gemot. This assembly was 
evidently called to deal with certain rebellious movements in the 

°" In the Chronicle, A. D. 1054, is a mention of Earl Siward's house-carles. 
n Ibid., A. D. 1019. 

71 The importance of this event was first brought out with due prominence by 
Dr. Steenstrup. See Normannerne, III. 308. 

72 Chronicle, A. D. 1019, 1020. 

73 Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I. 273. 
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southwest ; it met at Cirencester in the Severn country, and its chief 
act seems to have been the banishment of Ethelwerd, earl of the 
southwestern shires. 74 The proclamation hints darkly at some such 
trouble : " Now did I not spare my treasures while unpeace was 
threatening to come upon you; now with the help of God I have 
warded this off by the use of my treasures." 75 

This proclamation was not known to Lappenberg and Freeman; 
it is ignored by Hodgkin, and misunderstood by Ramsay, whose 
translation of parts of it is strangely inaccurate. 76 Evidently the 
English trouble was not the only danger of the time; in Denmark 
too there was dissatisfaction, as we infer from the language of 
section v. : 

Then I was informed that there threatened us a danger greater than 
was well pleasing to us; and then I myself with the men who went 
with me departed for Denmark, whence came to you the greatest 
danger; and that I have with God's help forestalled, so that henceforth 
no unpeace shall come to you from that country, so long as you stand 
by me as the law commands, and guard my life. 

The allusion is probably to some difficulty about the Danish suc- 
cession. There may have been a party in Denmark to whom it was 
not pleasant to call a king from England; 77 or it may be that a 
conservative faction was hoping for a ruler of the old faith. 

Both in Denmark and in England the situation was therefore 
such that it might give Cnut some concern. It was time for a more 
definite policy of conciliation. At the same time, the union of the 
two crowns had made harsh measures in England less necessary. 
The Danes would not soon forget that they had placed a king on 
the throne at Winchester. An appeal to Danish loyalty and pride 
would be sure to call thousands to Cnut's aid in case of serious 
trouble. The opportunity had come for the great Dane to prove 
his abilities as an enlightened ruler. 

There is, however, no evidence for the belief sometimes expressed 
that Cnut had at this time concluded to dispense with his Scandi- 
navian officials and to rule England with the aid of Englishmen. 78 
Among the ministri who witnessed his charters, Danes and Saxons 

'* Chronicle, A. D. 1020. 

"Section iv. 

** Foundations of England, I. 397. The author's translation of section v. is 
impossible. He understands the allusion to a threatening danger as referring to 
past injuries from Denmark. Cnut's mention of his own journey he understands 
as a reference to the departure of the fleet. Ramsay is also in error as to the 
•date, which he gives as 1018. 

" Such is Steenstrup's view. Danmarks Riges Historic, I. 388. 

'" Steenstrup, Normanneme, III. 316-317. 
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continue to appear in but slightly changed ratio till the end of the 
reign. 79 The alien guard was not dismissed. The local rule con- 
tinued in the hands of Norse and Danish earls. Time came when 
these had disappeared but for reasons that show no conscious 
purpose of removal. Thurkil was outlawed, but not because Cnut 
wished to replace him with an Englishman ; it was rather because it 
was not held wise to permit the husband of Ethelred's daughter 
to rank next to the king himself. The sources significantly mention 
Thurkil's wife as sharing her husband's exile. 80 Eric died at a ripe 
old age; he probably passed the limit of three score and ten. In 
time a story rose that Cnut sent him too into exile, but this seems to 
be without foundation. 81 According to the sagas his death was due 
to primitive surgery. Ulf was needed as viceroy in Denmark. It 
was only natural that Hakon should be restored to his Norwegian 
viceroyalty after the expulsion of King Olaf. But as these men dis- 
appear, one by one, from the English stage their places are doubtless 
taken by native Englishmen. Cnut's empire was now becoming so 
extensive, including, as it did by 1030, England, Denmark, Norway, 
and various regions on the south Baltic shores, that it was no longer 
possible to find enough eminent men of the old type to fill the 
important offices of trust. Cnut gradually adopted the policy of 
utilizing native talent, but it was a policy that seems in part to have 
been forced upon him by circumstances and his own ambitions. 
Still, so far as we know, only two English earls held prominent 
places in the royal councils when the reign closed — Godwin and 
Leofric. 

It has been suggested by Freeman that the same gemot that 
outlawed Ethelwerd (1020) may have seen the exaltation of Earl 
Godwin to the unique position that he held in the kingdom, at least 
later in life. 82 But this is conjecture merely. It is evident that 
Godwin's influence with Cnut grew great with the passage of time ; 
still, it is likely that historians have projected his greatness too far 

ra The numbers vary with the documents. Of thirteen ministri who witnessed 
a document in 1019, seven or eight have Danish names. A document from 1032 
has sixteen such names, eight apparently belonging to each nationality. See 
Kemble, Codex Diplomatics, nos. 730, 746. 

80 Florence of Worcester, I. 183. 

81 English historians, following Malmesbury (Gesta Regum, I. 219), usually 
accept the banishment of Eric; thus Lappenberg (History of England, II. 207), 
Freeman (Norman Conquest, I. 288), and Ramsay (Foundations of England, I. 
400). The story is rejected by Steenstrup (Normannerne, III. 321) and by the 
editors of the Crawford Collection of Charters, p. 147. 

"Norman Conquest, I. 285. 
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back into his career. 83 A position analogous to that of Thurkil the 
Tall he could not have held before the closing years of the reign ; 
if Cnut left any one in charge of the realm during his absence after 
1020, it could not have been Godwin. When the fleet sailed against 
the Slavic coast in 1022, Godwin appears to have been in the host. 84 
We are told that he fought valiantly in the Swedish campaign of 
1026. 85 A runic monument records his presence in some expedition 
to Norway, presumably that of 1028. 80 Cnut does not seem to have 
employed English forces to any large extent in his foreign wars; 
possibly he was distrustful of them. Only fifty English ships made 
part of the vast fleet that overawed and conquered Norway in 1028. 87 
Reluctance about arming the English nation may also account for 
the surrender of Lothian after the battle of Carham in 1018. 88 The 
presence of Godwin in Cnut's host may therefore be taken as a 
mark of confidence on the part of the king. 

The proclamation of 1020 is a general promise of good govern- 
ment, in return for which the king expects loyalty and submission. 
Two years earlier, Danes and Angles had agreed at Oxford to 
accept and observe Edgar's laws; a stricter observance of these is 
now urged. Sundry crimes are more strictly forbidden ; reeves and 
other officials are enjoined to deal righteously in every case; and, 
perhaps most important of all, the king appears as the ally of the 
Church and strongly urges a closer attention to Christian rites and 
precepts. 

83 The Saxon biographer of Edward the Confessor, a contemporary of God- 
win, speaks of the earl's importance at court in the following terms : " Taliter 
ergo diutius probatum, ponit eum sibi a secretis, dans illi in conjugem sororem 
suam. Unde cum repatriaret in Angliam, feliciter actis omnibus totius prene 
regni, ab ipso constituitur dux et bajulus." But we have no clue as to the time 
when these honors were bestowed. " Repatriaret " may refer to the return in 
1020 or to a date as late as 1029, when Cnut returned from the conquest of 
Norway. Godwin's wife was the sister, not of the king but of the king's brother- 
in-law. Lives of Edward the Confessor (London, 1858; Rolls Series, no. 3), 

P- 392. 

84 The entry in the Chronicle (A. D. 1022) stating that Cnut sailed with his 
fleet to Wiht (one manuscript has Wihtland) is taken by Steenstrup to mean that 
it sailed to the Slavic Witland, a region referred to in Wulfstan's report to King 
Alfred. Normannerne, III. 322-325. It may have been in this campaign that 
Godwin, as Henry of Huntingdon tells us, displayed such signal bravery in 
fighting the Slavs. Historia Anglorum (London, 1879; Rolls Series, no. 74), 

p. 187. 

85 William of Malmesbury. Gesta Regum, I. 220-221. 

80 Afhandlinger viede Sophus Bugges Minde (Christiania, 1908), p. 8. 

81 Snorre doubtless exaggerates when he places the number of ships at 1440; 
but that the number was unusually great is evident from the ease with which the 
fleet accomplished its work. Saga of St. Olaf, c. 187. 

88 It will be remembered that in that year Cnut dismissed his Danish forces ; 
the battle probably came after the fleet had departed, when Cnut was poorly 
prepared for aggressive warfare. 
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III. 

The English church enjoyed Cnut's favor from the very begin- 
ning: the king was a Christian, and, furthermore, he no doubt saw 
in the Church a mighty force that should not be antagonized. At 
the same time, there is no evidence for any close union between 
Church and monarchy before 1020 ; S9 and even then it was more 
like an entente cordiale than an open, aggressive alliance, as it later 
came to be. Cnut was a Christian, but he was also a shrewd states- 
man and a consummate politician. The situation among his Danish 
supporters in England as well as the general religious and political 
conditions in the North probably made it impossible for him to 
accede to the full demands of the Church without danger to his 
ambitions and probable ruin to his imperalistic plans. 

When the eleventh century opened, the North was still largely 
heathen. Missionaries had long been at work, and the faith had 
found considerable foothold in Denmark, especially on the Jutish 
peninsula. Cnut's father, Sweyn, had been baptized ; but other 
indications of his Christian faith are difficult to find. His queen, 
Sigrid the Haughty, was almost violent in her devotion to the old 
worship. Sweden remained overwhelmingly heathen for some years 
yet, while the progress of the Church in Norway depended on royal 
mandates supported by the sword and the firebrand. Only five 
years before the death of Cnut, Norse heathendom won its last 
notable victory, when Saint Olaf fell before the onslaught of the 
yeomanry at Stiklestead (1030). 90 

The army that conquered England for Cnut was no doubt also 
largely heathen. 91 It seems therefore safe to assume that during 
the early years of the new reign the worship of Woden was carried 
on in various places on English soil, surely in the Danish camps, 
possibly also in some of the Danish settlements. This situation com- 
pelled the Christan king to be at least tolerant. Soon there begin 
to appear at the English court prominent exiles from Norway, hot- 
headed chiefs, whose sense of independence had been outraged by 
the zealous missionary efforts of King Olaf. 92 Cnut had not been 
king of England more than six or seven years before the Norwegian 
problem began to take on unusual interest. Before long the mis- 

80 Steenstrup believes that there was a junction of these forces at the very 
beginning of the reign. Danmarks Riges Historic I- 4Q'- 

M For an account of St. Olaf's efforts to christianize Norway, see Snorre, 
Saga of St. Olaf, passim. 

"That there were Christians in the Danish hosts appears from the story of 
Archbishop Alphege's murder in 1012. Chronicle, A. D. 1012; Florence of 
Worcester, I. 165. But these were evidently few. 

82 See Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf, cc. 121, 130 ff. 
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sionary king found his throne completely undermined by streams of 
British gold. 83 The exiles who sought refuge at Winchester and 
the men who bore the bribes back to Norway were scarcely 
enthusiastic for the faith that frowned on piracy, and it was there- 
fore necessary for Cnut to play the role of the tolerant, broad- 
minded monarch, who, while holding firmly to his own faith, was not 
interfering with that of others. In his later ecclesiastical legislation, 
Cnut gave the Church all the enactments that it might wish for, but 
it is a significant fact that these laws do not come before the 
Northern question has been settled according to Cnut's desires, and 
his viceroy was ruling in Norway. 94 Edgar's laws, which were re- 
enacted in 1018 at the Oxford assembly, deal with the matter of 
Christianity in general terms only. The more explicit and extensive 
church legislation of Ethelred's day was set aside and apparently 
remained a dead letter until it was in large measure re-enacted as a 
part of Cnut's church law late in the reign. 

The subjection of England to an alien, half-heathen aristocracy 
must have caused many difficulties to the English church. How the 
problems were met we do not know. Archbishop Lifing seems to- 
have made a journey to Rome during those early years, 1018 or 
1019, perhaps; we may conjecture that he went to see counsel as to 
what attitude the Church should assume toward the new powers, 
but we do not know. It is evident, however, that the subject was 
discussed at the papal court, for a letter was sent to Cnut exhorting 
him to extol the praise of God, put away injustice, and promote 
peace. It must have flattered the young Dane to receive this for 
he refers to it in his proclamation : 

I have taken to heart the written and verbal messages that Arch- 
bishop Lifing brought to me from Rome from the pope, that I should 
everywhere extol the praise of God, put away injustice, and promote full 
security and peace, so far as God should give me strength. 9 " 

Archbishop Lifing died that same year ( 1020) and Ethelnoth the 
Good was appointed to the primacy. 96 The choice was evidently 
Cnut's own and the two men seem to have labored together in 
singular harmony. But though Ethelnoth was primate, the domi- 
nant influence at court seems to have been that of an abbot in 
Devonshire. While Abbot Lifing was yet only a monk at Win- 
chester, he seems to have attracted the king's attention ; at any rate, 
we are told by William of Malmesbury that he became an intimate 

°* Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf, c. 161 ; Florence of Worcester, I. 184. 
84 Cnut's legislation will be discussed later in this paper. 

95 Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I. 273 (section in.). I know of no> 
other reference to Lifing's Roman journey. 
"Florence of Worcester, I. 183. 
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friend of Cnut and exerted great influence with him. 97 It was prob- 
ably this friendship that secured him the abbacy of Tavistock, 
perhaps in 1024, in which year he signs charters for the first time as 
abbot. 98 Two years later he signs as bishop, having probably been 
advanced to the see of Crediton." In this same year the king 
further honors him with a grant of five cassatas of land in Hamp- 
shire. 100 This must have been just prior to the Holy River cam- 
paign in Sweden, on which expedition Lifing seems to have accom- 
panied Cnut (William of Malmesbury tells us that he frequently 
went to Denmark with the king) ; 101 at any rate, when Cnut without 
first returning to England made his journey to Rome, in the early 
months of 1027, the bishop was an important member of the king's 
retinue. It was Bishop Lifing who was sent back to England with 
Cnut's famous message to the English church, the king himself going 
on to Denmark. 102 William of Malmesbury describes him as a 
violent, wilful, and ambitious man; when he died (in 1046) the 
earth took proper notice and trembled throughout all England. 103 

In 1020 begins that series of benefactions and other semi- 
religious acts that made Cnut's name dear to the English ecclesiastics 
and secured him the favor of monastic chroniclers. It was in 1020 
that Cnut and Thurkil dedicated the battle-field of Assandun to the 
service of God. That same year, apparently, monks were substi- 
tuted for clerks as the guardians of Saint Edmund's shrine. Grants 
to churches become more numerous — to Canterbury, Winchester, 
Durham, Abingdon, and many more. The saints are given their 
proper resting-places: Saint Alphege returns to Canterbury; Saint 
Fleix is translated to Ramsey; Saint Wistan to Evesham. Holy 
relics of various sorts are brought to the great church centres. And 
finally, the king himself makes a journey to the capital of Christen- 
dom, where he takes a firm stand for the rights of the English 
church. 10 * It seems also probable that Canterbury was permitted 

m Gesta Pontificum, p. 200 : " Livingus, ex monacho Wintoniensi et abbate 
Tavistokensi, episcopus Cridiensis, maxims familiaritatis et potential apud Cnuto- 
nem regem habitus est." 

98 Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 741. 

89 Ibid., no. 743 ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, p. 200. 

100 Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, no. 743. 

101 Gesta Pontificum, p. 200 : " Cum eo Danemarcia: multo conversatus tem- 
pore, in Romano itinere comitatui adhesit." 

102 Florence of Worcester, I. 185. Florence seems to be in error as to the 
date of Lifing's promotion to the bishopric. For the king's Roman message, see 
ibid., I. 185-189 ; Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, I. 276-277 ; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, I. 221-224. 

108 Gesta Pontificum, pp. 200-201. 

J0 * For brief statements of Cnut's benefactions, see Lappenberg, History of 
England, II. 203-205 ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 293-296. 
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to dream of the primacy in the new Northern church; at any rate, 
Archbishop Ethelnoth was allowed to consecrate bishops for Danish 
sees. 105 But these hopes were soon crushed by the decisive action 
of the Archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, and for some time yet the 
North was a province of German Christendom. 100 

It is evident therefore that Cnut showed an interest in matters 
ecclesiastical far beyond what the Church might expect from one 
who still kept in close touch with non-Christian influences in the 
North. Still, one desire remained unsatisfied: the king had done 
nothing to make Christianity compulsory in England. The 
proclamation of 1020 looks in this direction, but it contains no 
decree of the desired sort. It is a peculiar document, carefully 
worded, largely promise and exhortation, remarkable more for what 
it omits than for what it contains. God's laws are not to be 
violated, but the task of bringing the violators to justice is com- 
mitted to the old viking, Thurkil the Tall, whose appreciation of 
Christian virtue and divine law cannot have been of the keenest. 
Certain characteristically heathen sins are to be avoided, but the only 
crime of this -nature for which a penalty is provided is that of 
marrying a nun or other woman under monastic vows. 107 

As to Glut's purpose in making his Roman journey, we can only 
conjecture. The conventional phrases in his so-called charter 108 are 
not to be taken too seriously; it is not likely that pious considera- 
tions alone led him to leave his realms at such a critical moment. 100 
There can be little doubt that Cnut expected certain tangible poli- 
tical results to follow his pilgrimage. At that moment he stood 
discredited before both Dane and Angle. The previous autumn he 
had suffered an unexpected defeat at Holy River in Sweden. 110 Had 
his opponents been in position to follow up their advantage, the 
situation might have become decidedly critical for the Danish king. 
And it would be strange if his relations with the Church were not 
a trifle strained at this time. Olaf was battling with the heathen 
powers and planting the Cross in every part of his kingdom ; Cnut, 
on the other hand, was plotting with Olaf's enemies, with men who 
hoped to ruin his work. Finally, Cnut's hands were red with the 

los Adamus (Hanover, 1876), lib. 11.. c. 53. 

1M Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 403. 

101 Liebermann, Gesetse der Angclsachsen, I. 274; especially sections ix., 
xv.-xix. 

™Ibid., I. 275. 

109 Steenstrup sees the religious motive only. Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 
397. English historians generally seem disposed to accept the same view, though 
Hunt sees " a mixture of religious feelings and political motives ". Stephens and 
Hunt, History of the English Church, I. (London, 1907). p. 393. 

""Chronicle, A. D. 1025 (1026) ; Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf. cc. 150 ff. 
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blood of Ulf, the husband of his sister, the guardian of his son, 
stricken down in God's own house. The situation was pregnant 
with ugly possibilities. It was time for prayers at Peter's tomb. 

Apparently, certain promises were exacted from the king, for 
in his Roman letter he urges the prompt payment of all the Church 
dues, plough alms, Peter's pence, tithes, and the rest. Whether he 
further promised to follow this up with a vigorous ecclesiastical 
policy expressed in legislation, we do not know. But it is signifi- 
cant that after the Roman visit and the Norse conquest Cnut breaks 
completely with the Scandinavian past, so far as religion is con- 
cerned; heathenism with all its practices is banished from English 
soil by royal decree. 111 

The date of Cnut's laws has been a matter of long dispute. 
Some historians favor the year 1018; 112 others hold to a later 
date. 113 To the writer it seems that all the evidence, such as it 
is, points to a date not earlier than Christmas, 1029. The year 
1018 becomes improbable in view of the fact that Cnut's church 
law is largely a re-enactment of Ethelred's law, which seems to 
have been set aside in favor of the earlier laws of Edgar at the 
Oxford meeting of that same year. 114 Furthermore, the decided 
ecclesiastical tone of the laws argues against any date in the earlier 
years of the reign, while the king's council was yet largely composed 
of grisly vikings like Thurkil the Tall and Eglaf. In the Roman 
letter of 1027, the king urges the payment of the five Church dues 
" which we owe according to ancient law " ; 115 these are again men- 
tioned in the laws and heavy penalties are provided for non-pay- 
ment. 116 With fresh legislation in mind the king would hardly have 
fallen back on the authority of " ancient law ". And in the letter 
the Englishman is ordered to pay his tithe of fruits in the middle of 
August ; while in the laws it is due at All Saints' Day. It is evident 
therefore that the laws are later than the letter; otherwise the 
king's clerk shows a strange ignorance as to the time when Church 
revenues are due. If the king returned to England in the autumn 

111 Liebermann, Gesetse der Angelsachsen, I. 312, 313: II Cnut, 5; 5, 1. 

u2 Kemble, Saxons in England (London, 1876), II. 259; Schmid, Gesetse 
der Angelsachsen (Leipzig, 1858), vol. I., p. lv; Ramsay, Foundations of England, 
I. 396. Kemble places the Winchester gemot at a date some time between 1016 
and 1020. 

113 Lappenberg, History of England, II. 202 ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
vol. I., app., note III ; Liebermann, Gesetse der Angelsachsen, I, 278. 

114 Chronicle, A. D. 1018. 

1,5 Liebermann, Gesetse der Angelsachsen, I. 277. "... omnia debita quae 
Deo secundum legem antiquam debemus " (plough alms, tithe of animals born 
during the year, Peter's pence, tithe of fruits, and church-scot). 

118 Ibid., I. 290-293: I Cnut, 8, 1 ; 8, 2 ; 9 ; 9, 1 ; 10; 10, 1. 
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of 1027, the Winchester gemot may have been held that year, but 
the probabilities are that nothing would be done just then to rouse 
the suspicion of Cnut's Norse allies. The conquest of Norway was 
completed in 1028 and the next year the king returned to England. 117 
It is therefore likely that Cnut's legislation belongs to the years 
1029-1034. 118 

As narrative sources for the last few years of Cnut's reign are 
almost wholly wanting, we have no direct means of determining the 
character of his government for this period. There are indications, 
however, that during these closing years he was a king of the type 
that later tradition has described. With his two sons governing the 
dominions across the sea, he could now give his energies more 
wholly to English affairs. The dominant influences at his court at 
Winchester had doubtless by this time become more emphatically 
English, though it is evident from the charters that the Dane was 
never wholly displaced ; Godwin and Leof ric, Lifing and Ethelnoth, 
were now, perhaps, the men whose words weighed most in the royal 
council. We know from Cnut's legislation that the interests of 
Church and State were now more closely identified than at any time 
before. 119 It may be that the English lords hoped to accentuate 
the position of their kingdom in the Empire of the North; it is 
evident from Godwin's activities after Cnut's death that he, at least, 
shared his former master's imperialistic ideas. 120 But that empire 
was already crumbling. The Scotch king had become Cnut's man, 
" but he kept his allegiance only a little while ", 121 In the North the 
Church, whose cause Cnut had at last made completely his own, 
struck the decisive blow. A year after the martyrdom of Olaf , the 
great missionary king was canonized by the Norse church. 122 The 
Scandinavian peoples could now rejoice in the patronage of a native 
Northern saint; soon churches dedicated to Saint Olaf rose every- 
where along the shores of the North and Baltic seas. The canoniza- 
tion of Saint Olaf was the ruin of Cnut's mighty plans. Even 
before the death of Cnut (1035), Magnus the Good, the son of the 

117 Chronicle, A. D. 1028, 1029. 

118 The prologue to the laws states that they were drawn up " at the holy 
mid-winter tide at Winchester". The latest possible date is therefore 1034, as 
Cnut died in November, 1035. 

119 But with Cnut began the practice of elevating priests of the royal chapel 
to bishoprics, evidently for the purpose of bringing the Church more completely 
under royal control. See Chronicle, A. D. 1032 ; Larson, King's Household, pp. 
140-142. 

120 Godwin appears to have favored the continued union of the Danish and 
English crowns. Chronicle, A. D. 1035, 1036, 1037. 

121 Ibid. (D), A. D. 1031. 

122 Snorre, Saga of St. Olaf, cc. 243 ff. 
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holy king, sat on the throne of Norway. During these years ( 1030- 
1035) a strange inactivity seems to have ruled at the English court. 
The cause may have been physical weakness on the part of the 
king, 123 or it may have been the restraining influence of the Church. 
But whatever the cause, we do not find that he made any effort to 
prevent the collapse of his empire. 124 

Laurence M. Larson. 

128 Such is Steenstrup's conjecture. Danmarks Riges Historie, I. 405. 

124 English historians all represent Cnut as dying in the fullness of imperial 
power, the collapse coming soon after his death ; this is manifestly an error ; as 
has been stated above, his empire was largely a matter of history on the day of 
his death. For the English view, see Lappenberg, History of England, II. 
223 ; Freeman, Norman Conquest, I. 322 ; Ramsay, Foundations of England, I. 
419; Hunt and Poole, Political History of England, I. 417 (Hodgkin). 



